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dignity." He was persuaded to exchange overcoats with one of the actors, and to wear a cap in place of his hat. Otherwise undisguised, he joined the last stragglers of the audience leaving the theatre, and passed with them into the street. Accompanied by one friend, he made his way unrecognized to that friend's house, where a council of war was held. It was decided that he must leave New York at once. He sat up all night, smoking and talking, until, at the peep of day, a carriage and pair, ordered cc to take a doctor to some gentleman's house near New Rochelle," sped him out of the city. At New Rochelle he took train for Boston. Some fellow-passengers recognized him on the way, but he was quite unmolested, and soon found himself safe in the house of his friend George Curtis. Even in Boston he did not at first feel quite secure, though the Mayor called to assure him that the authorities had both the will and the power to protect him from outrage. He remained in Boston for ten days, and then started for home in the steamer Hibernia. ^ I never felt such relief/' he writes, " as in planting my foot upon that vessel's deck."
Supersensitive as his conscience was, Macready could not feel that any drop of the blood shed on the loth of May was on his head. In the last analysis, the riot is to be regarded simply as an acute outbreak of a longstanding international irritation. But for that pre-exist-ent condition, not even Forrest's alleged "persecution'' could have worked people up to such a pitch of frenzy. Local rancours, too, came into play. It is evident that the support given to Macready by the upper classes and the upper-class press did much to exasperate the mob. If we must distribute the responsibility among individuals, there can be no doubt that Forrest's wounded